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INTERIOR OF-A CHINESE TEMPLE. 


On the left, is the priest, with a pot of 
burning incense in one hand, and a rosary 
inthe other. The man, with his right 
HaApSreAGN Abed nCOP EWP AASR Pee Re 
whether he shall succeed, has come to con- 
sult the idol. He has prepared two pieces 
of wood which he has just thrown upward, 
and is anxiously looking at them, for the 
manner in which they fall is to decide 
whether he is to be successful in the enter- 
prise he contemplates. 











Narrative. 








“HOME TO THANKSGIVING.” 
(Continued. ) 


Since the breakfast of that morning, Ed- 
ward had not been seen. His mother mis- 
sed him, and his father needed him, a hun- 
dred times; but he was nowhere to be 
found; and just as they were becoming 
quite impatient at his delay, there was a 
soft tap at the back door, which Martha’s 
listening ear immediately caught. It made 
a good deal of commotion, for it was much 
earlier than any of their visitors were ex- 
pected, and the holiday dresses were not 
yet put on; but quickly smoothing her al- 
ready smooth hair, Martha opened the 
door. 

There stood Edward. His cap was 
thrown back, exposing to full view the 
happiest, handsomest face, his mother 
thought, she had ever seen; and handsome 
truly, he was, for his fine features were 
lighted with that greatest of all beautifiers 
—a happy consciousness of having succeed- 
ed in an attempt to make others happy.— 
Upon his arm he carried a large basket; it 
was a very large one, and he stood bent 
over as if he lifted it with difficulty. 

No one spoke; so marching into the 
middle of the kitchen, he put his basket 
down upon the table, and said: ‘* Good 
morning, grandmother! a happy Thanks- 
giving to you! And good morning, Mr. 
and Mrs. Norton! I have come to spend 
the day with you, and for fear you might 
not have dinner enough for such a hungry 
boy as I am, I have broughta twelve 
pound turkey with me!” So saying, he 
untied the paper from that part of the bas- 
ket through which he had kept the * drum 
sticks,” with great. difficulty, from obtruad- 
ing into sight, and drew forth as fat and 
fine a turkey as ever lived and grew to 





grace a Thanksgiving table. 

‘“* Well done, Eddy,” said his father.— 
‘So that is the reason why you thought 
our goose would do as well asa turkey, 


was it? I, for one, never suspected you.” 

oer Fy*? --22 L2- meotlvs, with « provd 
smile, ‘though I have wondered about it 
a good deal; and now we have everything 
that heart can wish, and thanks to our 
good children for a great part of it.” 

**No, mother,” said Edward, looking a 
little bashful, and lifting a paper carefully, 
from the bottom of his basket, “‘ Martha is 
to be, you know,”— A look from his 
mother checked him. ‘ Well, Martha is 
to be an important personage, and her mo- 
ney that she had saved for the new dress 
has gone, so I thought, just to fix her up a 
little, and make her look sort of well, sort 
of whiteish, I would bring home a wreath 
of white flowers to put around her head. 
Now, Martha, shut your eyes. There,” 
said he, laying the wreath as gently as if 
it had been of living flowers, upon her 
head, ‘‘ don’t she look like a—like a—, I 
mean like a good sister, as she is?” 

‘* She looks like a bride,” said the grand- 
mother, taking off her spectacles and wip- 
ing them ‘ We ain’t a-going to have a 
wedding here, are we, John?” and the old 
lady smiled a knowing smile, and Mrs. 
Norton heard her saying to herself, a few 
minutes after: ** Well, now if that don’t 
beat all. I dare say it’s Susan, poor child, 
she has’nt a home any where. And there, 
I should’nt wonder if the baby was a-going 





me, and I could’rt find 
anything that wouldmake 
you look better.” 

A loving smile reward- 
ed the boy; and long, 
long after the wreath of 
flowers had faded, even 
from memory, the infla- 
ence of those kindly feel- 
ings fostered in the young 
heart, moulded and a- 
dorned the destiny of 
the man. 

And now came the 
roasting of the turkey.— 
The grandmother aver- 
red, “it should have been 
on a full hour ago” —and 
so the mother seemed to 
have thought, from the 
quickness with which she 
made her preparations. 
All, however, decided, it 
would be worth waiting 
for, and so, merrily was 
ushered in, the long look- 
ed for, much desired, Thanksgiving dinner. 

When the bell rang for church, all the 
family were ready ; no one was to remain 
at home but the old grandmother and mo- 
ther, and a happier set of little faces or 
hearts, whose true language was gratitude 
for favors received, did not enter the sacred 
house that day. To be sure, the sermon 
seemed long; and the Thanksgiving An- 
them, with its usual number of hallelujahs, 
could not keep the attention of the chil- 
dren. John put on his cap, and Billy but- 
toned and unbuttoned his coat, until Mar- 
tha touched him to be quiet—but the long- 
est day must have an end; and a laughing, 
shouting, noisy party they made, when a 
turn in the road hid the church, the minis- 
ter, and the deacons from sight. 

With long s.eps, and quick steps, and 
running, home vas soon reached, and the 
impatience grew the greater, as every ob- 
stacle overcame, nothing remains but put- 
ting nicely in their places, their best bon- 
nets and caps, and waiting the arrival of 
the guests. 

Grandmother, dressed in her deep frilled 
cap, white as snow, bound around her 
head, with a broad black band, the emblem 
of her long widowhood. Her bombazine 
short gown and petticoat, and her never 
idle knitting needles, was the very personi- 
fication of happy, virtuous old age. And 
the baby, upon the rocker of whose cradle 
her foot never forgot a task, grown from 
long use into a habit, was, to a stranger’s 
eye, an almost grotesque image of herself. 





to be baptised, too.” But grandmother {| The same mild, blue eye; the same round 
kept her own council, and was none the | forehead ; the very nose, inclining to pug 


wiser for her ownsuspicions. Though she 
insisted on knowing ** Where in the world 
did the boy get the things !” 

Edward was reluctant at first. He pre- 
ferred to surround his exploits with a little 
mystery; but he was too good hearted a 
boy long to resist entreaty, and the whole 
story was told. 

He had hired himself out to Mr. Hop- 
kins, arich farmer; had worked “ like a 
man,” Mr. Hopkins himself said, and he 
had given him, to pay him, the last turkey 
he had, and a half dollar for a present ; but 
he wanted Martha to look dressed up, and 
all he could think of was the wreath he 
had seen hanging in the bonnet shop. She 
looked so pretty with a rose-bud in her 
hair; he thought she would like roses.— 
So there they were. ‘* But,” he said, look- 
ing around to his mother, “I hesitated be- 
tween her and you, mother,—only you al- 


ways look just as handsome as a picture to | 





even like hers; and, to complete the re- 
semblance, the child was to bear her name, 
though changed from the old-fashioned 
Betty to the more modern Bessie. 

Soon there began to be a number of 
small knocks upon the door. The children 
came first, and it was strange to see with 
what a feeling, amounting almost to awe, 
they looked around. Familiar as every 
object was to them, Thanksgiving—like an 
actual living personage—had thrown the 
mantle of holiday attire over the well- 
known furniture. Even the cradle and its 
white-robed occupant, with whom they 
had so often romped, in the full freedom of 
childish glee, seemed placed at a distance 
from them; and they sat upon their foot- 
stools, around grandmother, and looked up 
in her well loved face, with a new feeling 
of reverence stealing into their little hearts. 
And now came louder and more character- 
istic knocks, and soon Joe’s, and Henry’s 





and Martha’s, and Betsey’s, and Jane’s 
families, all were there; all now present 
but Jane’s city ladies and gentlemen, and 
Susan, the bridegroom, Martha, and James, 
the boy who was almost an outcast. 

Grandmother, with her large, warm 
heart, was the life of the scene. Not a 
child, nor a grandchild, but she had ready 
for it akind word, a pleasant, loving word, 
words which they remembered when the 
next Thanksgiving came around. 

“Mother! you bear your age well 
said her first born. ‘‘See,’’ he continued, 
as he laid his own gray head, as he used 
to when a boy, upon her knee, “did you 
ever expect to see your ‘ little crow headed 
Josy,’ as you used to call me, with such 
white Jocks as these ?” , 

**God has been very merciful to me, my 
son,” said the old lady with a tremulous 
voice. ‘*He has spared me many years, 
after he has taken away my usefulness.— 
But,” and here she placed her feeble hand 
upon his head, ‘* He has spared me to see 
you all together once more, and to give to 
you, in His name, my blessing !”’ 

** And to hear us all arise and call you 
blessed,” said Hannah, with emotion. 

“Amen!” added the minister, who had 
just entered. ‘*God’s blessing attends 
those whose lives are spent in his service.” 

This unexpected new comer produced 
quite a sensation around the room. Grand- 
mother wiped the tears with which her 
eyes were overflowing, and said, almost 
aloud, ‘‘ I knew it; I knew something was 
going to happen; but where is Martha? 
and Susan? and there is James—poor boy ! 
I thought they said he was to be here.” 
But the arrival of the clergyman seemed 
to be only the signal for other unexpected 
new comers. In a moment very merry 
bells were heard jingling up to the door, 
a stylish buffalo, with bright red fringe, 
was hastily thrown off, and disclosed to 
the watching eyes, Henry Lawson, the 
young blacksmith, known for some time as 
Susan’s accepted lover, Susan herself, 
Martha, and James. 

There was the silent hush of expecta- 
tion, but no one left the room, and there 
was heard the low voices of those who had 
just arrived, and after a few minutes, evi- 
dently of preparation, the door was swung 
back, and the party, the bridal character of 
which there was no mistaking, entered.— 
Quietly and solemnly they arranged them- 
selves before their minister, and when all 
was hushed in silence, the short, simple 
ceremony was quickly performed, and a 
prayer from pious lips invoked heaven’s 
blessing upon the newly married pair.— 
Susan, now no longer a homeless orphan, 
with a blush of happiness upon her cheek, 
and a tear of joy in her eye, claimed ina 
whisper, “‘ That Henry should share her 
place in her grandmother’s heart, and be 
in truth what he would so love to be, a 
real grandchild. 

But before the bustle of congratulation 
commenced, the pastor asked a few minutes’ 
more attention, and the two infants were 
presented for baptism—a ceremony very 
seldom performed out of the church, but 
now granted in consequence of Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s urgent solicitation, that the grandmo- 
ther might be present on an occasion par- 
ticularly interesting to her, as one of the 
children bore her own, and the other his 
grandfather’s name. 

And now came the dinner. How pret- 
tily Martha looked in her wreath of flowers, 
as with a quick step and ready hand: she 
arranged with her mother each dish in its 
appointed place. There was the large tur- 
key— Edward's turkey —before her father ; 
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the chicken pie, of ample dimensions, be- 
fore her mother, and ranged close by grand- 
mother’s plate—not one little thing forgot- 
ten—was the cup of tea, and the soft toast, 
and the little delicacies which she was ac- 
customed to have placed before her, to 
tempt her sor:ewhat capricious appetite. 

The goose vas laughingly given to Ed- 
ward, and the roast pig, with a pickle in 
its mouth, was half the wonder and half 
the terror of te children, who looked on 
with eager eyes. A right royal farmer’s 
dinner it was, :.ot a thing missing, even to 
the cider apple sauce, and all owing to the 
energy of a good heart set upon minister- 
ing what little l.y in its power to the com- 
fort and happiness of others. The meats, 
and many kinds of vegetables, having had 
ample justice done to them, there came a 
busy setting them aside, and then followed 
the unravelling of a mystery, into which 
many a little eye had tried to penetrate 
during the more substantial course of din- 
ner, the lifting up of the white cover from 
an adjoining table, and bringing to view 
such a wealth of good things aa they had 
never seen before. ‘There were pies, tarts, 
cakes, apples, nuts, and a singular looking 
dish with somethin, very large upon it, but 
still carefully covered. This Edward plac- 
ed with an air of comic gravity before the 
bride into whose fuce the deepest color 
mounted, as all eyes were turned upon her. 

** Tuke off the cover, Susan, and never 
mind, all the young folks will have their 
time for blushing tov,”’ said Mrs. Norton, 
kindly. But Susan did not find courage 
to do as she was told, and her husband, as 
any husband ought, coming to her relief, 

raised it quickly and found a beautiful loaf 
of wedding cake! Hearty laughs followed 
the discovery, and Susan, with regained 
confidence, began to distribute it among 
the happy party. What a different day is 
this from her anticip:ted ride from her 
place of service, without a friend, to the 
minister, and then away, with no memory 
of happy faces, and kind eyes, to blend 
with that hour, when in the future she 
should search for it amid the treasures of 
the past. 

But the wonders of the day were not to 
end here. A loud knock atthe front door 
startled all. It wasobvious even Mr. and 
Mrs. Norton knew nothing of its origin.— 
Nor was their surprise at all diminished 
when Mr. Norton came back from the 
door, bringing as large a box as he could 
conveniently carry. 

“What is it? what is it?” 
many eager voices at unce. 

** That is more than I can tell,’’ answer- 
ed Mr. Norton, eyeing it in every direction. 
** Its paid—sent by ex press—and from Bos- 
ton. But we will svon see. Bring the 
hammer, and, yes, the hatchet too, Ed- 
ward.” Off few the cover, in much less 
time than was taken to put it on, and there 
appeared nothing but paper and straw. 
**It is a hoax!’ said Mr. Norton, an- 
grily, turning away. ‘A glorious hoax, 
too, father!” said Edward, who had been 
pulling up the straw with impatient fingers ; 
‘many such may there be in it—and he 
lifted quickly one fine orange after another, 
until twenty-four lay ranged out upon the 
table. And here—eh! three cheers for 
candy! Whoever saw the like? Nuts, 
too. Upon my word,a grand hoax! Sweet 
potatoes. A little keg of something.— 
Slowly thers. Grapes—white grapes. Ab! 
and here is something more solid. Black 
silk—enouzh for a dress—red woollen— 
merino—aterrupted Martha, calico, broad- 
cloth. Who ever saw such a hoax?, And 
here, w:y down here, at the very bottom, 
is—al etter. 

“Now for it! 
father!” 

FE. iward had gone on so breathlessly from 
one triumph to another, that no one had 

time or the wish to interrupt him; so he 
went on now, breaking the seal to the lvi- 
ter, and as he opened it, a bill dropped 
upon the floor. 

Martha saw it, and picking it up, exclaim- 
ed—twenty dollars? Without taking any 
notice of her, isdward commenced reading : 


demanded 


Let meread it! May I, 


‘\ Wy dear mother—I am afraid you 
think your son Samuel has forgotten you, 
because it is eo long since he has been 
down to see you, or has written to you; 
but indeed I have not, and I wish much 
I could run down, see you altogether, and 
tell you that I am proud of still being one 
of you; but Il have so many cares, and so 
much business that I cannot be spared even 
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for a few days; so, with my wife and chil- 
dren’s help, I have packed off a little box, 
which I hope may come in season to add 
something to the desert of your Thanks- 
giving dinner. I enclose also twenty dol- 
jars, to buy you some little comforts you 
may like, and a new silk dress for my sister 
Hannah, John’s wife, who, I understand, 
is very kind to you. 

Thank my little niece Martha—for little 
I suppose she is—for her pretty letter. I 
send her a merino dress, and other things 
for my sister to dispose of as she shall see fit. 

Hoping you will all have a very merry 
Thanksgiving dinner, I remain 

Your affectionate and dutiful son, 
SAMUEL.” 

For a few minutes the company looked 
from one to another with surprise. At 
length, Hannah said— 

‘* And it’s just as handsome a thing as 
ever was done.” 

“Three cheers for uncle Sam,” cried 
Edward, flourishing the twenty dollar bill 
over hishead. ‘‘ Three cheers for the Bos- 
ton merchant !” 

** Not so boisterous, my boy,” said his 
mother, gently; but it was too late.— 
“* Three cheers fur Sam, and three more for 
bur grand old New England Thanksgiving 
Day,” shouted an excited uncle. ‘ Long 
life to the festival, and many returns of it 
to our dear old mother. None ever de- 
served it more !” 

Poor old lady. It was almost too much 
of joy for her; and her pale face soon 
checked all noisy mirth. Hearty, but gen- 
tle were the remaining pleasures, and at 
an early hour they separated. 

Not one but was better, and happier for 
the social pleasures thus enjoyed; and 
when, upon the next Thanksgiving day 
the old arm chair stood vacant in the cor- 
ner, not one but looked back, with grateful 
remembrance, to this last Family Thanks- 
giving, with the dear old grand-mother! 
[Boston Traveller, abridged. 








Benevolence. 
ORIGINAL. 

THE HAPPIEST THANKSGIVING DAY. 
“It will be a sad disappointmvat to the 
children,” said Mrs. Blake, as she closed a 
letter which her husband had just handed 
to her, on the day before Thanksgiving. 
“But we must try to make it up to them 
in some way.” 
** Yes, of course they will be disappoint- 
ed,” replied her husband, “ for they think 
of the visit to their grandfather's all the 
year round, and have been talking of it 
every day for thismany a week. But they 
must learn to bear disappointment. They 
will have much heavier ones when they 
are men and women.” 

Mrs. Blake thought, as her husband left 
the room, that it would be no harder for 
them, when they became men and woruen, 
to bear some serious loss, than it wis now 
for them to lose their promised visit; and 
her mother’s heart was busy in planning 
some way to make them forget their sor- 
row. For several years they had, on 
Thanksgiving day, visited their grand pa- 
rents, who lived in the country, a short 
distance from New York. This year they 
had anticipated the same pleasure, but the 
letter, which had just arrived, announced 
the illness of Mrs. Biake’s father, and in 
consequence of this, their visit to their 
grand parents this year, must be given up. 

While the mother was trying to devise 
a plan, by which she could compensate to 
her children for their disappointment, the 
servant entered, and said that there was a 
“little boy below, who wished to speak to 
her.” She ordered the girl to show him 
to her room, and, in a moment, a little 
fellow, very neatly, but coarsely and thinly 
clad, entered. He was not more than 
seven years of age, but his had not been 
the happy days of childhood; for that 
young face wore a look that happiness 
never brings, of care and anxiety, such as 
only the children of the poor ever know. 

**What do you wish of me, my little 
fellow?” said Mrs. Blake, ina kind tone, 
as she looked pityingly upon the boy. 

“It you please, will you give my mother 
some sewin, or something to do ?” said the 
boy, in a voice which might have belonged 
to a young girl, so gentle were its tones. 

** Who is your mother, and where does 
she live ?” asked Mrs. Blake. 








In reply to these questions, the boy said 


that they had only lived in New York 
about a year. His father, who was a car- 
penter by trade, had left his country home, 


| in a village of New England, to try his for- 


tune in New York, hoping to make money 
faster there. But after a few months he 
became ill; and, for a long time was un- 
able to work, till at last, only a few weeks 
before, he died, ‘‘ and mother wants to get 
some work, for she has not any money left,” 
were the sad words, with which the poor 
boy concluded his sad story. 

Mrs. Blake was a woman whose benevo- 
lence did not expend itself in a few tears 
over a sorrowful tale. She was deeply in- 
terested in the boy, and requesting him to 
wait a few moments, she prepared to ac- 
company him to his home, and learn, from 
her own observation, the trath of his story. 

After threading the narrow streets and 
lanes of the city, where the poor live, the 
lady and her guide reached the place which 
the boy called “home,” and mounting se- 
veral flights of stairs, entered the room 
where the mother and three children were 
anxiously awaiting the return of their bro- 
ther. 

Here Mrs. Blake found that there was 
real sorrow and want ; and that the story 
she had heard from the boy did nct tell 
one half of the sad circumstances in the 
case. During the long sickniss of the hus- 
band and father, all that he had brought 
with him had been expended, and now the 
widow and fatherless ones were *: 70 proud 
to beg, and if she could not get work, they 
must starve.” 

Mrs. Blake saw, from the appearance of 
the mother, that while she might be able’ 
to earn something by sewing, she had not 
the strength to do hard work. Finding 
that she was an excellent seamstress, her 
kind friend promised to ‘find her some 
work, to send her some word and visit her 
again.” Then, leaving more hope in the 
heart of that poor woman than she had 

known before since her great sorrow, Mrs. 

Blake turned her steps homeward. One 
remark that the poor widow had made, 

kept swelling in the ear, and dwelling in 
the heart of her new friend: 

“To-morrow will be a gloomy day for 


the poor children;” she said. ‘ We used 
to have such henny Thosbooivinns in tha 
country, and the dear children v cre so hap- 


When the mother returned to her own 
pleasant home, and sav the familiar faces 
of her dear children, she told them of the 
poor widow, and how little happiness those 
children expected to have on Thanksgiving 
day. Then, when their moistened eyes 
showed how much they pitied those father- 
less ones, their mother asked: ‘* Should 
you not like to take your money and buy 
so:ue warm clothing for those poor children, 
and send them a nice Thanksgiving din- 
ner, and go with me, after we have sent 
the good things, to see how the children 
enjoy them ?” 

““Oh, yes indeed: may we go?” ex- 
claimed several glad voices, quite forgetful, 
for the moment, of their own expected visit 
to their grandfather's; and, such was their 
interest in the thought of affording so much 
happiness, that they seemed quite willing 
to spend that Thanksgiving day at home. 

Mrs. Blake was as good as her word.— 
Many warm, comfortable garments were 
bought for the widow’s children, and sent 
to her, on the morning of Thanksgiving 
day; and an excellent dinner, the first 
they had tasted for many a day, was spread 
upon their table; thanks to the kindness 
of their new friends! Once more it seem- 
ed to the widow’s children, that there were 
to be happy days for them, as well as for 
others; and, when they saw once again a 
smile upon their mother’s lips, gladness 
and hope sprang up anew in those hearts, 

which had so early learned to grieve. 

It was upon no mournful scene that 
Mrs. Blake and her children looked, when 
they visited the widow’s home on the af- 
ternoon of the day, which they had made 
truly one of thanksgiving to those who, 
but for them, would have spent it sadly.— 
Words did not express the widow’s thanks 
to her kind friends, as well as the eloquent 
faces which were turned upon them, as 
they entered ; and those looks of gratitude 

| carried a joy which did not soon fade from 
their memory. 

As Mrs. Blake sat, that evening, with 
her children around the cheerful fire, she 





said: ‘* Tell me now, which has been the 
happiest Thanksgiving day of your lives?” 


“To-day! To-day!” was the united 
answer ot all; and, from that mother’s 
heart sincere thanksgiving arose to the 
swer of cll good, that her dear oneg had 
‘ns ea'ly learned the lesson, * It ig more 
blessed to give than to receive.” x. W.p 
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Parental. 
SOMEBODY TROD UPON IT. 


A child, when asked why a certain tree 
grew crooked, replied :—** Somebody trog 
upon it, I suppose, when it was little,” 
How painfulby suggestive is that answer! 
How many, with aching hearts, can => 
member the days of childhood, when the 
were the victims of indiscreet repression 
rather than the happy subjects of kind 4j. 
rection and culture! The effects of such 
misguided discipline have been apparent 
in their history and character, and, by no 
process of human devising, can the wrong 
now be rectified. The grand error in their 
education consisted in a system of rigid 
restraints, without corresponding efforts to 
develop, and cultivate, and train in a right 
direction. The following stanzas contain 
a volume of that sense which is often want- 
ing in home education : 
“ He who checks a child with terror, 

Stops its play, and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 

But a grievous moral wrong. 








Give it play and never fear it, 
Active life is no defect; 
Never, never break its spirit, 
Curb it—only to direct. 
Would you stop the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flow ? 
Onward must it flow forever, 
Better teach it where to go.” 
Children who have only the negative 
part of education, consisting exclusively of 
checks and the curtailment of freedom, are 
very likly to grow up crooked, and prove 
nuisances to society. As we look upon 
them in their maturer years, and observe 
thcir moral distortions, we cannot forbear 
che conclusion that in their germinal state 
they were trodden upon by somebody—by 
a parent, or by an elder brother or sister, 
or by a school teacher. They were not 


bent nd ne Po sb ~ —-— aban, ahayld ; . 
simply restrained from going in the way 


they should not.—[ Watch. & Reflect. 





ADVICE TO YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 


We do not know the origin of the fol- 

lowing advice to young housekeepers, but 

it is excellent : 

‘* Be satisfied to commence on a small 

scale. It is too common for young house- 

keepers to commence where their mother’s 

ended. Buy all that is necessary to work 

skilfully with ; adorn your house with all 

that willrender it comfortable. Do not 

look at richer homes, and covet their costly 

furniture. If secret dissatisfaction is ready 

to spring up, go a step further, and visit 

the homes of the poor and suffering, behold 

dark, cheerless apartments, insufficient 

clothing, and absence of all the comforts 

and refinements of social life, and then re- 

turn to your own with a joyful spirit. You 

will then be prepared to meet your hus- 
band with a grateful heart, and be ready 
to appreciate the toil and self-denial which 

he has endured in the business world to 

surround you with the delights of home; 

and you will be ready to co-operate cheer- 
fully with him in so arranging your ex- 
penses, that his mind will not be constantly 
harassed with fears lest his family expendi- 
tures may encroach upon public payments. 
Be independent; a young housekeeper 
never needed greater moral courage than 
she does now, to resist the arrogance of 
fashion. Do not let the A’s and B’s de- 
cide what you must have, neither let them 
hold the strings of your purse. You know 
best what you can and ought to afford; 
then decide, with a strict integrity, accord- 
ing to your means. Let not the censure 
or the approval of the world ever tempt 
you to buy what you hardly think you can 
afford. It matters but little what people 
think, provided you are true to yourself 
and family.” H. J. 


SMART CHILDREN, 

A child of three years of age, with a book 
in its infant hands, is a fearful sight. It 
is too often the death warrant, such as the 
condemned stupidly looks at—fatal, yet 
beyond his comprehension. What should 
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a child three years old—nay, five or six 
years old—t taught? Strong meats for 
weak digesti ns make not bodily strength. 
Let there ' nursery tales and nursery 
rhymes — I would say to every parent, 
especially to every mother, sing to your 
children ; tell them pleasant stories ; if in 
the country, be not too careful lest they 
et a little dirt upon their hands and 
clothes ; earth is very much akin to us all, 
and in children’s out of door plays soils 
them not inwardly. There is in it a kind 
of consanguinity between all creatures; by 
it we touch upon the common sympathy of 
our first substance, and beget a kindness 
for our poor relations, the brutes. Let 
children have a free, open air sport, and 
fear not though they make acquaintance 
with the pigs, the donkeys, and the chick- 
ens; they may form worse friendship with 
wiser-looking ones. Encourage a famili- 
arity with all that love them ; dumb ani- 
mals love children, and children love them. 
There is a language among them which the 
world’s language obliterates in the elders. 
It is of more importance that you should 
make your children loving than that you 
would make them wise. Above all things, 
make them loving; and then, parents, if 
you become old and poor, these will be 
better than friends that will neglect you. 
Children brought up lovingly at your knees 
will never shut their doors upon you and 
point where they would have you go. 








Nursery. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE TWO FACES. 


BY AUNT FANNY. 








Harry Prentiss had too faces. It was 
rather strange, perhaps; but so it was: 
and what was stranger still, the two were 
entirely unlike each other. Sometimes 
Harry wore one face a whole day together, 
but very frequently he changed from one 
to the other half a dozen times between 
the time of his getting up and going to bed. 

One pleasant morning in May—it was 
the first Monday in May—Harry Jay asleep 
ina very comfortable bed, in a very snug 


Bat Te wee -ooedy wha U'CIOCK, and 
the sun had been up more than an hour. 
Harry’s mother wished to have her break- 
fast at six, that she might go to washing. 
Harry had no sister, but a cousin of his 
lived with them, who wao scveral years 
older than himself. 

“Joanna,” said Mrs. Prentice—his cou- 
sin’s name was Joanna—*‘ go and wake 
Harry: breakfast will be ready by the 
time he is dressed.” 

So Joanna ran up stairs, and rapped at 
his door, calling out loudly: ‘* Harry !— 
Harry, getup! Breakfast is ready, wake 
up!” A low, groaning noise was the only 
response. ‘* You must get up this minute, 
Harry, or you won’t be down to breakfast. 
Ate you awake ?”” 

Harry turned over, and said something 
inan unknown tongue ; but as Joanna had 
studied none of the languages beside Eng- 
lish, she was wholly unable to translate it, 
and could only repeat her warning that he 
vould lose his breakfast. 

“T tell you I’m awake, and I wish you 
would get away, and not stay there bother- 
ing me,” responded Harry in plain Eng- 
lish, So Joanna tripped down stairs, and 
tlped her aunt peel the potatoes and set 
te table; and when every thing was rea- 
iy,Mr. and Mrs. Prentiss and Joanna sat 
own to break fast. 

They had nearly finished their meal 

hen Harry descended. He had on one 
his faces, which I will try to describe to 
ou. It was a roundish face, but very 
tuch wrinkled about the mouth and eyes : 

we eyes were partly closed and turned 
ownward, so that their color or expres- 

0 was not seen; his mouth was large, 

Ml partly open, his chin hung down, and 

S hair fell in a tangled mass over his fore- 

td. It was not a pleasing face, certain- 

‘It wore a gloomy, sullen look, as if he 

‘been very badiy treated by somebody. 

do not think he had applied cold water 

ty freely to it: for I have noticed that 
en a face has been plentifully bathed in 
ni, pure water, it is apt to have the 
ukles taken out of it; cold water too, 
a8 to open the eyes, close the mouth, 

‘bring up the chin. 

As I have said, Harry looked as if he 

n very much abused. I have no- 
this is often the case with little boys 


and girls who sleep very late in the morn 


more than their share of such a good thing 
as sleep, they would feel grateful and hap- 
py, instead of discontented, but they do 
not seem to. 

Harry’s face continued the same through 
breakfast. His mother placed some nice 
fried ham and potatoe on his plate, which 
he turned over with his fork, and then in- 
formed her he did’nt want that for his 
breakfast. I think his mother ought to 
have smoothed out the wrinkles on his 
face, or sent it away from the table, but she 
only said, ** How you do behave !”’ which 
rather changed it for the worse. 

At half past eight that same Monday 
morning, there was a merry group of boys 
collected on the green in front of the old 
brown school-house, which stood about a 
hundred rods north of Mr. Prentiss’. It 
was pleasant to hear the ringing laugh of 
those glad voices that bright May morning : 
pleasant too to see them all, after a little 
while, enter the school-room, and take 
their seats, because they saw the teacher 
coming ; pleasant to hear her wish them 
‘* good morning,” in a cheerful tone, and 
then tell them that though they were all 
strangers to her, she was quite sure they 
would try to please her, so that she should 
love them very much. It was pleasant to 
hear her read about Jesus from her little 
narrow Testament, and then to listen as 
she commended them to. their heavenly 
Father, in a short but fervent prayer. 

When the new teacher looked round the 
school-room to take a closer survey of her 
young pupils, she was very much struck by 
the beauty of our little boy’s face. It was 
a very round, smooth face, not a wrinkle 
on it, not a trace of discontent or sullen- 
ness; the forehead was very high and 

white, and all round it clustered masses of 
brown curls, in the prettiest manner ima- 
ginable. The eyes were very sparkling, 
and very black, and they were both wide 
open; the mouth was large, but there 
were such pleasant dimples lurking about 
the corners of it, that it looked like a very 
sweet, pretty mouth, and the chin was 
round and dimpling too. a 

That handsome face was“24try Pronass 
—his other face—no+-4 the least like the 
face he wore ~’ 2feakfast, you would have 
said :*yvu had looked upon it as he sat 
there on the bench, with his book open be- 
fore him. When Miss Tracy had glanced 
her eye around the room, she looked once 
more at him, and said to herself, ‘* There’s 
& charming little fellow! I am sure I 
shall love him.” 

In the course of the morning, Miss Tracy 
called upon the class to which Harry Pren- 
tiss belonged, to come out and read to her. 
No one responded to this call more readily 
than Harry, with his bright and beaming 
face. He took his place at the head as a 
matter of course, full of smiles and self- 
complacency. It so happened that in ar- 
ranging them, Miss Tracy wished Harry to 
stand below a girl who was older than 
himself. Expressing this wish mildly but 
decidedly, she was surprised to see that he 
made no movement to comply with it.— 
Repeating the request, she was still more 
astonished at finding a total change had 
come over the face she had thought so love- 
ly; for Harry was now wearing his other 
face—the one she had never seen. The 
black eye flashed with anger, the fair fore- 
head contracted, the lips swelled, and 
every feature was deformed with passion. 
Miss Tracy’s heart was deeply pained ; if 
she had seen a beautiful dove transformed 
into an odious serpent, it would not have 
shocked her more. She again repeated 
her request in a very decided tone, fixing 
her eye upon Harry, sternly, and he dared 
net disobey. He complied slowly, how- 
ever, and disagreeably, and as he passed 
down to his place, Miss Tracy saw him 
double up his little fist and shake it at poor 
Mary Brown, who wentup; and she knew 
that he would have struck her if he had dared 
to. Poor Harry Prentiss! How she pi- 
tied him, for she knew there was no misery 
greater than that produced by angry and 
wicked feelings. 

Harry’s face was afterward often bright 
with smiles, but never again could it charm 
his teacher as at first. She had regarded 
the outward features as a true index of the 
character, and when she found there were 
dark passions slumbering beneath that 
handsome face, she could not look upon it 
with unmixed delight. Little Mary Brown’s 
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freckled features, which lighted up with : 


came far more attractive to her than Har- 
ry’s bright and handsome ones. 

I have read a fairy story, and perhaps 
you have seen the same, in which amiable 
thoughts and feelings, such as kindness, 
generosity, truth, were represented as nest- 
ling in the bosom, under the garb of doves, 
and sweet birds, and beautiful flowers, 
while anger, and hate, and falsehood, were 
toads, and lizards, and venomous reptiles, 
coiled up and stinging. Itis a true re- 
presentation of wicked passions; they are 
hateful, and make every one to whom they 
belong, odious and vile. If you would be 
beautiful, you must be good; must have a 
beautiful soul glowing with pure and lov- 
ing sentiments, and desires, and the beauty 
will shine out, let your features be what 
they may. 

Have you ever seen a boy or girl who 
had two faces? I have many a time, and 
have wondered how the eyes, and forehead, 
and mouth, which were sometimes so sweet 
and pleasing, could at another time be so 
repelling and unpleasant. I hope you will 
try to keep your temper always gentle and 
loving, that there may at all times rest 
upon your face the sweet loveliness which | 
comes from inward beauty—a loveliness 
which God himself likes to look upon. 














Natural istory. 
ORIGINAL. 


ANOTHER CHAPTER UPON CATS. 


The more I study the habits of this 
quadruped, the more steadily I incline to 
the opinion that cats possess affection, al- 
most as disinterested as dogs. We are at 
present watching quite an interesting spe- 
cimen of pussy, which my little kitten lov- 
ing friends at least will like to hear about. 
For some time past we have had a tiny 
kitten for a pet. When first it came, it 
was a poor litcle half starved, frightened 
creature, that would creep into corners, 
whenever it heard my boy’s footsteps ; but 
now it is a saucy, cunning, purring, spoilt 
little kitty, that creeps, inetead of into 
corners, into the bed, and our laps, and 
amises us very much by its funny pranks, 
bearing a box on the ears quite philosophi- 
cally, whenever it unrolls a ball of cotton, 
or upsets a match-box, licking the hand 
that chastises, and next minute pawing 
down another spool, or tilting the ink- 
stand. 

Kitty was all alone in her glory, revel- 
ling in the enjoyments of a spoilt pet, when 
one evening, about three weeks ago, there 
jumped in atthe window a stranger, in the 
shape of a fine, large, black and white tom 
cat. His fur was thick and soft as velvet, 
(nearly all white,) and his whole air be- 
toukened a well fed, well to do aristocratical 
cat; he purred, rubbed his back against 
us alternately, made himself instantly at 
home, and without ceremony or introduc- 
tion, became from that moment one of the 
family. 

The negroes have a tradition that it is 
good luck for a cat to take up an abode 
with any individual, but if I had never 
heard this old adage, Iam sure I could not 
have had the heart to turn away a poor be- 
nighted wanderer, for there is no saying 
what hardships this cat might have gone 
through, ere it ventured to jump in at a 
window, in search of a home. The only 
singular part of my story is, the wonderful 
affection that sprung up between the big 
stranger and our little kitty. They eyed 
each other fora while, somewhat doubtful- 
ly, then kitty edged nearer, and“observing 
a curl in Tommy’s tail, made a plaything 
of it, without being corrected. Ever since, 
they have played together in perfect amity, 
and Tommy performs the part of a tender 
mother, licking kitty all over, when she 
requires washing, hugging it with his paws 
encased in its velvet fur, and only occasion- 
ally, when teased beyond endurance, giv- 
ing a hug or a pat that ends in a stifled 
squall from the little one; for sometimes 
Tommy is sleepy, and retires for repose to 
a quiet corner, where kitty espies him, and 
first she assails his tail, then springs at his 
ears, and after a long and patient endu- 
rance, he is compelled to inflict a gentle 
punishment, as I have often seen the mo- 
ther cats do. 

It is really a lesson to play-fellows, to 
see this great fierce cat, fierce in his nature, 

















his young playmate, whose acquaintanca 
he had so recently mide; with onebite of 
his sharp teeth, he could have annihilated 
it as easily as he might a mouse, but there 
is evidently tende’ness and consideration 
in his heart, and these qualities ensure him 
our unqualified respect. 

Surely little boys and girls will not be 
behind cats, in all such pleasant things— 
nor the larger oppress the little ones, be- 
cause they are small. Should an older 
playmate forget his dignity, and begin an 
attack upon one much )ounger and weaker 
than himself, let him remember my fine 
tempered visitor, the large tom cat, that so 
gently and tenderly protects, and puts up 
with the pranks of the little mischief-lov- 
ing kitty. THE EXILE. 

Alabama. 


_ Religion 
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A HINT TO DESPONDING MINISTERS. 

A certain minister, who had been very 
successful in his labors in the Gospel vine- 
yard, at length saw but little fruit attend- 
ing his ministrations. To be useless he 
could not bear; his soul was bowed down 
under the discouraging prospects around 
him. Nothing on earth was so gloomy to 
him as spiritual death, for he had been 
used to showers of reformation and mercy ; 
and nothing else could satisfy his mind.— 
Seeing no outpouring of the Spirit, no sin- 
ners converted under his preaching for 
some time, hig soul was beset with des- 
pouding and melancholy fears. While 
thus exercised, he dreamed that a gentle- 
man hired him to work for him, and the 
price of his labor per day was stipulated.—- 
On inquiring what his employer would 
have him go about, he was informed that 
he must go and hammer a certain rock to 
pieces. 

“That,” he replied, “* would do no good, 
for the rock is large and hard, and I could 
never break it to pieces.” 

‘That is nothing to you,” said the gen- 
tleman, ‘‘ follow my directions, and I will 
pay you your wages.” 

‘The laborer then went to work, and 
though it appeared an endless. and _ there- 
fore useless task, he labored with diligence 
and patience for the sake of his wages. 

After a while, contrary to all his calcu- 
lations, the mountainous rock broke into 
shivers. 

The minister saw the dream contained 
instruction for him. He felt the reproof, 
resumed courage, and was again blessed 
with seeing the rocky hearts of many of his 
hearers broken by the hammer of God’s 
Word. 


—————$<—— 


ON THE LOVE OF GOD. 


Beware how you neglect that species and 
degree of intercourse with your heavenly 
Father, to maintain which his mercy per- 
mits, and his word invites, and his grace, 
if you will make use of it, enables you!— 
Beware, lest by thinking of Him but sel- 
dom, and seldom addressing him fn prayer, 
and seldom hearing his voice in his holy 
Scriptures, and his public ordinances, you 
estrange yourself by degrees, entirely from 
his love, and allow the pursuits and plea- 
sures of the world to establish an empire 
in your hearts, left empty of holier affee- 
tions. It is by daily prayer and daily 
thanksgiving, by patient study cf God’s 
word, and by patient meditation on our 
own condition, and on all that God has 
done, and will do for us, that a genuine 
and rational love for him it kindled in our 
hearts, and that we become unfeignedly 
attached to the Friend of whose kindness 
we have so much experience. It is to be 
expected, that in earlier stages of our ap- 
proach to God, we should experience but 
little of that ardor of devotion, those plea- 
sures of earnest piety, which are in this 
world the reward of love, as well as it’s 
most convincing evidence. Our prayer at 
first will often be constrained, our thanks- 
giving cold and formal ; our thoughts will 
wander from our closets to the world, and 
we shall have too frequent occasion to ac- 
knowledge with shame and sorrow the im- 
perfections of those offerings, which we as 
yet can make to our benefactor. A religi- 
ous feeling, like every other mental habit, 
is slowly and gradually acquired. A strong 
and lasting affection, is not ordinarily the 
growth of a day; but to have begun at all, 





when seeking prey, so tenderly careful of 


is in religion no trifling progress, and a 
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steady perseverance in praye* and praise, 
will not only by degrees enlist the strength 
or habit on the side of holiness, but will 
call down, moreover, and preserve to us, 
the spiritual support and influence, with- 
out which all human effort mist be vain, 
but which no one will seek in vain, who 
seeks for it in sincerity and by the appoint- 
ed means.—| Bishop Heber. 
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LETTERS TO CHILDREN.—No. 12. 

[The following letter was intended to have 
been published before Thanksgiving Day—but 
it was not received in time.] 

New Haven, Cr., Nov. 14. 

My dear young friends.—-I suppose you are 

all Jooking forward with a great deal of plea- 
sure to next week, when that day, which all 
children love so much, will assemble you with 
many dear friends, to eat all the nice turkeys 
that have been fatted for the occasion, and that 
have run about for the past summer, in blissful 
ignorance of the fate that awaited them. I sup- 
pose if the chickens and turkeys could speak, 
they would say, “ Where ignorance is bliss, it 
were folly to be wise ;” for they certainly could 
not enjoy one moment’s peace, in picking up 
their food, if they knew that every mouthful 
they eat only makes them all the nicer for us 
to eat on Thanksgiving Day. The few tur- 
kies that are left, after that eventful day, must 
have very mournful thoughts, if they have any 
at all, about all their brothers and sisters and 
friends, that have so suddenly disappeared, they 
know not whither. But I fancy they pick up 
their crumbs in perfect peace, and think it 
is quite enough to “ take care of number one ;” 
and do not mind at all what becomes of all the 
rest of the turkey world, provided only they get 
enough tu eat and drink. _ 

Where do you all go on Thanksgiving Day ? 
Some of you, I suppose, go to“ grandfather's,” 
where you meet all your aunts, and uncles, and 
little cousins. There you have a great table 
set, larger than at any other time in the whole 
year, and so many delicious things, that you 
wish either there were not so many good things, 
or that there were more days than this one to 
eatthem in. Then, perhaps, after dinner all 
the children get together in the back parlor, 
with some kind aunt who likes to play as well 
as if herself a child, and have what you calla 
“first-rate time ;” and, when you go to bed at 
night, you are so tired that you say, * Well, I 
have had a splendid time; but I am glad to- 
morrow will not be Thanksgiving Day.” 

Have J drawn a true picture for you? Did 
any of you have just such a time last year, and 
hope to have for many yearsto come? I hope 
so; for I know how a child’s heart leaps with 
joy, when the time comes for such a 'hanks- 
giving day. How he looks forward to it, from 
one year to another, as the happiest day of all 
the three hundred and sixty-five; how, as the 
delighttul time approaches, he counts the days 
that intervene, and how with glad voice, when 
the long wished for morning comes, he ex- 
claims, “To-day is Thanksgiving.” But while 
you areso happy in the enjoyments of the day, 
do you think of, and truly thank the Giver? If 
not, the day is not rightly named for you. It 
may be a joyful, merry day, one in which you 
have laughed and enjoyed as much as you 
thought possible ; but, unless, as you see your 
dear parent’s smile, and return the salutations 
of loved ones, you think of God, who has given 
all; it cannot be for you a Thanksgiving day. 

Had God kept back the rain from the earth this 

year, no table in all our land would have been 

spread with plenty; but, instead of the glad 
meeting of friends, sad facesand voices would 
have mourned over the grievous famine. Do 
not, dear children, forget who it is that we must 
thank on this day. Be as happyas you can: 


but love, above all others, that kind Father in 
Heaven, who “ has visited the earth and water- 
ed it,” and who “ has made the outgoings of the 


morning and evening to rejoice.” 
rts eee 


ORIGINAL. 


THE LORD'S TABLE. 


M. W. D. 





‘Passing along the street the other day, in my 
overtook a little boy with a 
wheelbarrow of dried leaves, which he had just 
As I 
ove to talk with children, I commenced a con- 
versation with this little boy, who, at a very 
early age has been taken from his parents, and 


native town, I 


thered to make a “ bed for his horse.” 


placed in charge of a kind family. 





We could 
give the reason why this little fellow hid to 
leave the parental roof, but we will not now, 
we will leave our little readers to guess that 
there was some good reason for it. But t» our 
story. The little fellow said “he put the 
leaves under the horse first for a bed, and then 
they made good manure for the garden.” Well, 
I said, there are a great many curious things in 
the world. These leaves will turn to food, and 
did you ever think how many mouths are fed 
from the Lord's table? ‘The little fellow sup- 
posed I meant the Communion Table ; he mis- 
understood my meaning; [ meant the table of 
his Providence, the daily supply of all God’s 
creatures from that table. Very promptly he 
replies, “1 am not big enough to go to that ta- 
ble.” I told him he was “ big enough” to love 
the Savior, and if he loved Him, he would have 
a right to go tohis table. “ What,” says he, 
“ at seven years old2” I anticipate seeing this 
thoughtful boy, yet in the fold of the good 
Shepherd. A kind hand took hii first into the 
Sabbath-school in a Methodist Church in Bos- 
ton, and from thence sent him to his new 
home in the country, where he now lives, and 
at this early age is very obedient, industrious, 
and useful. R. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

East Windsor Hill, Conn., Nov. 12, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I enclose to you five 
dollars for the Youth’s Companion. We all 
like it very much, and look eagerly for it every 
week. We have taken it nearly twenty years ; 
longer than any other paper. Yours truly, 

J. Y. Goopricu. 


Rowe, Mass., Nov. 23, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I am very fond of the 
Companion, and according to your request, I 
send you the name of Elnathan ‘Truesdel, as a 
new subscriber, and one dollar for the Com- 

panion the ensuing year. Yours, &c., 

Natuaniet Rice. 

Mount Vernon, Ohio, Nov. 12, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—You will please con- 
tinue the visits of your unparalleled Compan- 
ion for the youth, to E. C. Curtis, Mount Ver- 
uon, Ohio. Yours respectfully, Marx Curtis. 








Variety. 
VALUE OF ONE LEAS. 


There was once a caravan crossing, I think, 
the north of India, and numbering in its com- 
pany, @ godly and devout missionary. As _ it 
passed along, a poor old man was overcome by 
the heat and labors of the journey, and sinking 
down, was left to perish on the road. The 
missionary saw him, and kneeling down at his 
side, when the rest had passed along, whisper- 
ed into his ear, ‘ Brother, what is your hope °” 
The dying man raised himself a little to reply, 
and with great effort succeeded in answering, 
‘The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all 
sin? and immediately expired with the effort. 
The missionary was greatly astonished at the 
answer; and inthe calm and peaceful appear- 
ance of the man, he felt assured he had died in 
Christ. How or where, he thought, could this 
man, seemingly a heathen, have got this hope. 
And as he thought of it, he observed a piece of 
paper grasped tigutly in the hand of the corpse, 
which he succeeded in getting out. What do 
you suppose was his surprise and delight, when 
lie found it was a single leaf of the Bible, con- 
taining the first chapter of the first epistle of 
John, in which these words occur. On that 
page the man had found the Gospel. 
——~——_—. 


THE TWO GARDENS. 


‘ Why is it,’ said Alphonso to his father, ‘that 
my sister Amelia’s garden is so wuch hand- 
somer than mine? Why do her flowers bloom 
so beautifully, while these in my garden, al- 
though I water and take care of them, do not 
seem to thrive ?” 

‘My child, replied his father, ‘you would 
have as handsome flowers in your garden as 
Amelia has in hers, if you had sowed the seed 
in the right season, and cultivated it in a proper 
manner. It is not enough merely to plant the 
seed, but it should be done in the early spring, 
the ground at first properly prepared, and af- 
terwards carefully tended, that the weeds may 
not grow therein.’ 

Your minds, my young readers, are like a 
garden. Strive to cultivate them while you 
are young, for as you advance in years it will 
become more difficult. Improve the spring 
time of your life, that in its summer, autumn, 
and winter, you may not haveto reproach your- 
self for your past negligence.—[ Child's Paper. 

—_—_—_—~—— 


STRANGE ATTACHMENT. 


A neighbor of ours informs us of a very sin- 











his premises, 


them twain of one hair or feather. 


gular and interesting attachment which has 
sprung up between a rooster and a kitten on 
They are hardly ever separated 
day or night, and may be seen kissing each 
other, or enjoying a quiet siesta together, as 
much satisfied with each other as if really en- 
gaged, and the happy day set which is to make 
At night 
the kitten goes upon the roost with its liege 
lord, evidently evincing a desire to conform as 


should always be some yielding on both sides, 
we think the rooste- wiil mos likely learn to 








Doetrp. . 





catch mice.—[Dayton Journal. 








A WIFE'S PRAYER. 


If there is anything comes nearer to the im- 
ploration of Ruth to Naomi, than the subjoined, 
we have not seen it:— 

“Lord! bless and preserve that dear person 
whom Thou hast chosen to be my husband ; let 
his life be long and blessed, comfortable and 
holy; and let me also become a great blessing 
and a comfort unto him, a sharer ir all his sor- 
rows, a meet helper in all the accidents and 
changes in the world; make me amiable for- 
ever in his eyes, and forever dear to him.— 
Unite his heart to me in the dearest love and 
holiness, and mine to him in all sweetness, 
charity and compliance. Keep me from all 
ungentleness, all discontentedness, and un- 
reasonableness of passion and humor ; and make 
me humble and obedient, useful and observant, 
that we may delight in each other according to 
Thy blessed Word, and both of us may re- 
joice in Thee, having our portion in the love 
and service of God forever. 

—_—»~——— 


A MUSICAL PRODIGY. 


There is in this vicinity a blind negro boy, 
only six years old, the property of James N. 
Rethune, of the Corner Stone, who exhibits the 
most wonderful capacity for music, and is able 
to play almost any piece, even the most diffi- 
cult, on the piano forte, after hearing it once or 
twice. He has never been instructed in mu- 
sic ; his knowledge of the science is, therefore, 
instinctive. He has the most intense passion 
for music, and exhibits the greatest emotion 
during his performances. We have never seen 
so wonderful a musical prodigy before. 

[Columbia (Ga.) Times and Sentinel. 


———>—————_ 


NONE LIVETH FOR HIMSELF. 


God has written upon the flowers that sweet- 
en the air—on the breeze that rocks the flowers 
upon the stem—upon the raindrop that refresh- 
es the sprig of moss that lifts its head in the 
desert—upon its deep chambers—upon every 
penciled shell that sleeps in the caverns of the 
deep, no less than upon the mighty sun which 
warms and cheers millions of creatures which 
live in its light—upon all his works he has 
written. “ None liveth for himself.”—[ Literary 
Journal. 

a 


BEAUTIFUL ANSWER. 

Those whe have had much intercourse with 
children, cannot ji] to have remarked with 
what simplicity they >--.yently put questions, 
which even those of mature j<..; and exten- 
sive knowledge are puzzled how w -.awer,— 
The following is one of those questions, with 
an admirable answer. A child said to his pa- 
rent, ‘ Father, where does God get the color to 
make cherries so beautifully red?’ * My child,’ 
says the father, ‘I will tell you as soon as [ 
have been informed how He tinged all the 
leaves with so beautiful a green.” 

—— 


RELIGION IN LITTLE THINGS. 


Our religion is to be exemplified in little and 
common things. We are to sanctify the week, 
as well as to remember the Sabbath; and to 
walk with a perfect heart in our own dwellings, 
as well as to worship in the temple of God.— 
All we have is the Lord’s, and nothing is a 
blessing till he blesses it—[Jay. 
—j—— 


CLIPPINGS. 


If any one speak ill of thee, flee home to thy 
own conscience, and examine thy heart ; if thou 
be guilty, it is a just correction; if not guilty, 
it is a fair instruction; make use of both, so 
shalt thou distil honey out of gall, and of an 
open enemy make a secret friend. 


Honor to those that labor in school-ropms ! 
Although they may fall from notice like the 
spring blossoms, like the spring blossoms, they 
fall that the fruit may be borne.—[ Richter. 


Be virtuous for your own sake, though no- 
body were to know it, as you wou'd be clean 
for your own sake though nobody were to see 
you. 

Do what is just, speak what is true, be what 
you appear, and appear what you are. 

There is nothing so delicate as a man’s moral 
character, and nothing which it is his interest 
so much to preserve pure. 

God’s children are manifest by their graces ; 
their glories are reserved for their future state. 

The best idea of weight was given by an In- 
dian, who, when asked how much he weighed, 
replied, ‘As I am, | weigh one hundred and 
fifty pounds, but when lam mad, I weigh a 
ton.’ 


An Excettent Reason.—A lady, walking, 
a few days since, on one of the wharves in 
New York, asked a sailor whom she met, why 
a ship was called “she.” The son of Neptune 
replied that it was “ because the rigging costs 
more than the hull!” 

The other day a school-girl was married in 
this city. A little girl about eleven years of 
age, of the same school, said to her parents, 
Why, don’t you think is married, and 











much as possible to his habits of life. As there 


she has*nt got through fractions yet!’ 


TO MISS 8. R. CARTMELL, 


In the soft twilight’s deepening cloo 

Like fresh young rose’s atone 
Come gentle thoughts of thee ; : 

They tint my hours of loneliness 

With brighter hues, and soothe, and blesg 
Like angel minstrelsy. : 


Oft when weary, and faint with pain, 
I close my eyes, and dream again 
I quaff the mountain air, 
And stand beneath the locust trees, 
Whose blosso ms fall in every breeze 
Upon thy shining hair. , 


Say, dearest, in thy far off home, 
Westward, do thy thoughts e’er roam 
And rest in love on me? 
a thou epee those bright hours, 
en earth was gay withsumme: 
And soft-toned a fe ? ae 


Ah no! as long as life shall last, 
This recollection of the past 
‘ bn e’er be green as now: 
will not wrong thee, by a though 
True friendship ne’er can be i 
By one so pure as thou. 


May time glide by on golden wing, 
And every day some new joy bring, 
To gladden thine and mine: 
And when life’s pleasant cares are o'er. 
May we meet on that sunny shore, 
For which our spirits pine. ; 
Groveport, Ohio. Martie D.F. B. 


——> 


I LONG TO BE THERE, 

I bave read of a world of beauty, 
Where there is no gloomy night; 
Where love is the main-spring of duty 
And God the fountain of licht: : 

And [ Jong to be there! “ 


Ihave read of the myriad choir 
Of the angels harping there: | 
Of their holy love that burns like fire 
And the shining robes they wear; ; 
And I long to be there? , 


I have read of the sanctified throng 
That passed from earth to heaven 
And now unite in the loudest song 

Of praise for their sins forgiven ; 

And I long to be there! , 


I have read of their freedom from si 
And suffering and sorrow ms is 
And the holy joy they feel within, 
And 1 jong to be thevey'e™’ * 
1 long to rise to that world of light, 
And to breathe its balmy air; 
I long to walk with the Lamb in white, 
And to shout with the angels there; 
U, I lung to be there! 
_ so 


BEAR BRAVELY ON. 


O, never from thy tempted heart 

Let thy integrity depart ; 

When disappointment fills thy cup, 

Undaunted, nobly drink it up; 

Truth will prevail, and Justice show 

Her tardy honors, sure though slow, 
Bear on, bear bravely on! 


Bear on! our life is not a dream, 





\ |i 
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A 


Though often such its mazes seem; On th 
We were not born to lives of ease; is one | 
Ourselves alone to aid and please. 
To each a daily task is given, — 
A labor which shall fit for heaven; fy % 80 cc 
When duty calls, let love grow warn, jj ‘lim 
Amid the sunshine and the storm ; nearly | 
With Faith, life’s trials boldly breast, the clif 
And come a conqueror to thy rest. ter mar 
Bear on, bear bravely on! ftom th 
—— - leries o 
PARENTAL NEGLECT. tigeag 


The twig was bent—and so the tree incline top of , 

The wax impressed portrays the seal desigi™il we obt, 

Blame not the twig, which, from some GMM ya, 
neglect “i « 

Hath crooked grown,which else might be ej ——— 

Blame not the wax, which, faithful to the s 

Doth only some unsightly stamp reveal ; 

Charge not thy child with folly aj} thyow, § ——— 







Nor make the sinless for thy sin atone. THE ( 
—_—_——j9—_____. 

AN OLD VOLUME. Pn 

He sat and read. A book with silver cls y W . 

All gorgeous with illuminated lines hit 

Of gold and crimson, lay upon a frame urch, « 


Before him. *Twas a volume of old time tte.” by | 
And in it were strange mysteries of the st a 

Solved with cunning wisdom, an “a 2 

It is 


, tk 
These 
fon, a hi 


cou! 
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thoughts, 

Half prophesy and poetry, and dreams 
Clearer than truth ; and speculations 
That touched the secrets of your very 90%) 

They were so based on Nature. V. P. 
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